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Support for the replacement of institutional corrections with a network of community-based programs came initially from the President's Commission (1967). It called for the reintegration of the offender into the community by leaving him or her in the community whenever possible and focusing efforts for change on both the offender and the community. It observed that incarcerative institutions hinder reintegration; they increase stigmatization, are inhumane, and serve as schools for crime. Separation from the community weakens ties to conventional institutions and disrupts families, whereas reintegration requires strengthening of institutions and families. Teaching law-abiding behavior is easier in an environment where conventional associations are possible (i.e., in the community) than in the world of prison, where association with criminals enhances criminal attitudes.                                               v
Implementation of offenders' reintegration into the community, however, has been fraught with problems. Much of what is labeled "community-based corrections" continues to be social casework carried out in probation and parole departments. The involvement of educational, welfare, and community action organizations in devising rehabilitation programs has been limited.
Critics of community-based corrections programs (see Greenberg 1975; Scull, forthcoming) have observed that they often increase the amount of punishment, surveillance, and control to which the offender is subjected without being demonstrably superior to institutional treatment programs. Some extrainstitutional programs threaten due process protection by employing extralegal devices to determine program eligibility. In addition, community corrections may be decreasing the deterrent effects of punishment, which could result in higher crime rates. Finally, without larger social structural changes (e.g., more jobs), community programs (e.g., job training) may be futile. Thus, in exploring extrainstitutional programs for offender rehabilitation in this volume, the panel faces the challenge of finding interventions whose benefits to individuals and to the community outweigh the possible negative consequences and social costs.
FURTHER COMMENTS
Several additional remarks regarding the scope of this report are necessary. First, we do not specifically focus on or suggest interventions designed to alter the behavior of white-collar offenders for two reasons: there is a lack of data on white-collar crimes and criminals, and, more importantly, there is an emphasis on those who constitute the bulk of the populace currently handled by the corrections system. Despite increasing concern about white-collar crime, its definition re-